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Art. IX. — CEITICAL NOTICES. 

1. — Inquiry into the Origin and Course of Political Parties in the 
United States. By the late Ex-President Martin Van Bueen. 
Edited by his Sons. New York : Hurd and Houghton. 1867. 
8vo. pp. ix., 436. 

Every manifestation of filial affection is entitled to respectful men- 
tion, when it is necessary to mention it at all ; and as Mr. Van Buren's 
sons were led to send this work to the press by regard for their father's 
memory, we presume it will be respectfully received by their country- 
men, though its intrinsic value is by no means great. Mr. Van Buren 
never held office after his forced retirement from the Presidency in 
1841 ; but for many years after that date he continued to be an active 
politician, and by his labors he made a permanent impression on his 
country's history. He lived under dominion of the delusion that he 
was entitled to a second Presidential term, and that it was his business 
to destroy any Democratic statesman who should prevent, his receiving 
a second nomination from the Democratic party. During the three 
years that followed his defeat, a majority of the members of his party 
favored his nomination for the election of 1844-45, and that nomina- 
tion he would have received but for the success of an intrigue which 
placed General Jackson, much against the General's wish and intent, 
in apparent opposition to him. The Democratic National Convention 
of 1844 contained a majority of "Van Buren men"; but their oppo- 
nents, favored by the existence of the " two-thirds rule," were enabled 
to throw him out, and to give the nomination to Mr. Polk. It had 
been the purpose of those Democrats who took the lead in breaking 
down Mr. Van Buren to place General Cass in nomination ; but they 
were defeated, in their turn, by the friends of the ex-President, who had 
sufficient strength to say who should not be the candidate. Mr. Van Bu- 
ren was inclined to oppose Mr. Polk ; but he could not carry his parti- 
sans that length, and the Tennesseean was elected, with memorable effect 
on the country's fortunes ; for the revival of the pro-slavery agitation is 
directly traceable to the result of the Presidential contest of 1844, and 
that led to secession and civil war, and to the abolition of slavery. 
Mr. Van Buren was still " kept before the people," and expected to 
receive the Democratic nomination in 1848. He was again disap- 
pointed, and his disappointment was greater than it had been in 1844, 
as General Cass was put in nomination, — a plan, which had been 
formed by the late Senator Douglas, to bring forward a new man, fail- 
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ing to meet with favor. The course of Mr. Van Buren was character- 
istic. Though he had been conspicuous as a pro-slavery man, he ac- 
cepted the nomination of the " Barnburners " of New York for the 
Presidency, in the expectation of thereby getting that of the Free- 
Soilers. His expectation was well founded. He received the Free-Soil 
nomination ; and in that way he succeeded in defeating the Democrats 
in the States of New York and Pennsylvania, which proved decisive 
on the result of the contest, and fatal to the hopes of General Cass. 
So many of our elections have been decided with direct reference to 
the hate felt by this or that eminent politician for some rival in his own 
party, that Mr. Van Buren's conduct surprised no one, though he was 
the first ex-President of the United States who stooped to the ignoble 
part of Loredano, in order that he might be able to say, with the 
Italian, that he had obtained payment from an enemy. 

After 1848 Mr. Van Buren saw that his public career was at an end. 
It is not probable that he could have obtained the Democratic nomina- 
tion in 1852, even had he supported General Cass four years earlier, 
as parties seldom have much respect for expended men ; but his con- 
duct in 1848 had embittered the majority of his old supporters, and 
forced upon him a real retirement, as the decision of the people eight 
years before had compelled him to leave the White House. He sought 
forgiveness from those he had offended, and was allowed gradually to 
creep back into the Democratic fold, to which even repentant deserters 
were welcomed, because of the losses it had sustained in consequence 
of Democratic devotion to the interests of slavery, which became pain- 
fully conspicuous after the inauguration of President Pierce. He was 
of those Democrats who supported the administrations of Pierce and 
Buchanan in their pro-slavery policy, and thus condemned his own 
conduct in 1848. But the leisure that was his he bestowed, for the 
most part, on his memoirs. He began to write in 1853, and was en- 
gaged on the work when death overtook him, in the summer of 1862. 
The book was left incomplete, closing with the year 1833 - 34, when the 
writer was Vice-President of the United States. The fragment was 
placed by his sons in the hands of Mr. Charles H. Hunt, author of the 
" Life of Edward Livingston," and who is now engaged on a biography 
of Mr. Van Buren. They retained the manuscript of the " Inquiry," 
and have published it separately. The author began it as an episode, 
and, as the sons say, it grew on his hands " to such proportions as to 
seem to stand more properly as a distinct production ; and although, 
like the principal work, incomplete, it had been, nevertheless, carried 
forward to the point, chronologically speaking, that had been proposed, 
and that was, in fact, its natural termination." They think highly of 
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the " Inquiry," and they have performed a pious duty in causing it to 
be published ; but they will find few men to read it, and of those who 
read it but a very small number will be influenced by anything that is 
contained in its dull, dry pages. They say that "the subject is of 
peculiar interest at this time when, our country having suffered the 
rude shock and disorder of civil war, and our free and popular institu- 
tions having sustained with admirable firmness and substantial triumph 
a more fearful trial than any to which they had before been subjected, 
the sacred and momentous duty is devolved on patriots and good citi- 
zens throughout our borders to reconstruct whatever valuable parts 
have been thrown down, to restore what may have been injured or de- 
faced in our political system, and in the principles on which it rests ; 
and the occasion seems auspicious for recalling the attention of our 
people to the study of the lives and doctrines, the grounds and mo- 
tives of action, of the great men by whom the foundations of their 
government were laid." Certainly it is the duty of all who take part 
in the work of reconstructing the Union to refer to the past for in- 
struction ; but they should refer to it also for warning; and we are 
convinced that the American people will find very little in the history 
of that party which it is the purpose of Mr. Van Buren's " Inquiry " 
to glorify, that will commend itself for imitation. The early triumph 
and long ascendency of that party led to a civil war of proportions so 
great, that we must go back to Roman history to find anything with 
which justly to compare it; and this was deliberately brought about 
by the calm action of men who prided themselves on being the genu- 
ine successors of other men whose theory and practice are the special 
objects of Mr. Van Buren's eulogy, and to whom his sons would have 
the nation look for instruction in the work of restoring the law's 
supremacy. In other words, the people are blandly advised to seek 
materials for the work of reconstruction in a magazine crowded with 
destructive agencies ; they are to organize anarchy, and make it per- 
manent. 

The purpose which Mr. Van Buren had in view in writing the " In- 
quiry " is to show that Alexander Hamilton was the evil genius of the 
American Union, and that Thomas Jefferson baffled him, and saved the 
Republic. This is the old, old story, that has been told over and over 
again by ten thousand partisan writers and orators during the last 
sixty years, till everybody has become tired of it, including even all 
Democrats whose memories do not take them back to the contest of 
1800. It differs from the ordinary versions of the story only in the 
coloring matter employed. Mr. Van Buren was a gentleman, and he 
was a practised statesman ; and as a gentleman he was above the use 
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of that political slang to which most Democratic writers have resorted 
when speaking of Hamilton's labors and intentions ; and as a states- 
man familiar with men and affairs, he was aware that Hamilton's mo- 
tives, admitting them to have been unsound, could not have been low 
or selfish. Hence his " Inquiry," in respect to manner, is not offensive. 
We cannot recall a single ungentlemanly expression in its entire course. 
He does justice to Hamilton's talents, to his personal disinterestedness, 
and to his intentions. In this consists the solitary great merit of the 
work : it states the old Democratic view of the early political history 
of the country in dignified though heavy language, the reading of which 
creates no disgust. We dissent from his opinions, we think he is often 
wrong in his facts, and we are confident his conclusions are erroneous ; 
but we readily admit that he treats his political foes with the most 
polished courtesy, and that, apparently, he is sincerely anxious to state 
the truth — as he understands it. It will be understood that he is a more 
dangerous enemy of correct political principles than if he had written of 
them and their supporters with that coarseness which ever carries with 
it its own correction. But no danger need be apprehended from this 
work, because it is destitute of all the elements of popularity. It was 
said of President Van Buren's Messages, that they were read by few, 
and admired by none ; and of his " Inquiry " the same remark holds 
good. Were it as brilliant as one of Lord Macaulay's political essays, 
it would be a dangerous book ; but being heavy as Dr. Nares's Life 
of Burghley, it will have no effect on the popular mind. It will find 
its way into the hands of men who are curious on points of politics, 
and it will be consulted by those controversialists who get their facts 
and arguments at second-hand ; but most copies of it will enjoy that 
unenviable repose to which election sermons and Fourth-of-July ora- 
tions are doomed. Even were its style excellent, we doubt if it could 
become very popular, so entirely is it written in the spirit of a departed 
age. It is, perhaps, its greatest failing, that it is entirely destitute of 
anything that can be mistaken for contemporary feeling. It appears to 
have been written, for the most part, in 1857, but it might as well, as 
relates to the greater part of it, have been written in 1827; and what 
was lifelike in 1857 is now dead, and beyond hope of resurrection. 
We cannot but believe that, if Mr. Van Buren had lived till now, either 
he would have altered his work extensively, or have consigned it to 
the fire; for he could not have failed to see that it had become a modern 
antique through the sheer force of external circumstances. In the five 
years that have elapsed since the edict of emancipation was put forth, 
this country has gone through greater changes than could have been 
wrought by ordinary agencies in a century. The France of to-day 
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does not differ so much from the France of 1788, morally speaking, as 
the American Republic of 1867 differs from the American Republic of 
1862, the year in which Mr. Van Buren died. We have outgrown — 
or rather we have overleaped — all the party truisms, for the posses- 
sion of which politicians were so ready to contend even after Mr. Lin- 
coln had been some time President, and when Mr. Davis was in the 
early days of his reign at Richmond ; and a grave political treatise 
written in 1857, and which, if published in that year, would have been 
received as a valuable addition to our literature, is now of no more ac- 
count to voters than would be the publication of the Marquess of 
Worcester's Century of Inventions to the world of science. It is a 
curiosity, like any other disinterred fossil fragment, and it can be noth- 
ing more. It illustrates the ideas of an extinct time, — a time near to 
us in one sense, but in every other sense almost as remote as that of 
the Heptarchy. 

We have not the space in which to point out even the chief errors of 
the " Inquiry." To do that, and to show that they are errors, would 
require us to write a volume. Two or three of those errors, which be- 
long to the very basis of Mr. Van Buren's general argument, may be 
indicated. He assumes that the Colonists — the men who founded the 
American world and their immediate descendants — were inclined to 
republicanism, and that " by far the largest portions " of them had " an 
insurmountable opposition to hereditary political power in any shape 
and under any circumstances." This is not supported by facts. The 
kings of Great Britain who ruled hereditarily — George II. and George 
III., for example — had in no part of their dominions subjects more 
loyal than the Americans who lived during the thirty-eight years that 
followed the death of George I., who had been called by Parliament to 
the British throne. Our predecessors had the same king as the inhab- 
itants of England and Scotland, and they were content with him. But 
they did not admit that the British Parliament had the right to legis- 
late for them in full, though they long submitted to its decrees. It 
was not the hereditary branch of the imperial government to which 
they had objections, but the elective branch, the House of Commons, 
which has been the ruling body in Great Britain ever since the success 
of the Revolutionists of 1688. It was the union of the two branches 
for the oppression of the Colonists that brought about the American 
Revolution. Had the British government borne itself toward them 
with ordinary fairness, the Colonists never would have aspired to 
national life. Had George III. been 'as wise a monarch as his grand- 
father and his great-grandfather, he might have died master of North 
America. Separation would have come in time; but it would have 
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come gradually and peacefully, as we see it is coming in the case of 
Canada, or in that of the Australasian colonies, which are taking initia- 
tory steps toward a union. But the young king was mad in the medi- 
cal sense, and hy his insane action he hastened an event which need 
not have happened in his time ; and he was compelled, according to his 
own showing, to lay a dishonored head on his pillow, because he had 
lost his American provinces, — he who was born a gentleman ! The 
Colonies seem to have been singularly free from republicanism, if attach- 
ment to an hereditary chief-magistrate can be taken as evidence on the 
point. That republican feeling rapidly developed itself after the 
troubles with England began was natural, for discontent could develop 
itself in no other direction. That a republican polity was established 
here when the Revolution became armed was inevitable. It was that 
or nothing. A despotism was out of the question ; and there was a 
total absence of all the material from which a constitutional monarchy 
either grows or is systematically formed. There could have been a 
king chosen, had the people sought for one ; but whence could a nobility 
have been drawn ? We say nothing of the strongly defined social dis- 
tinctions that existed in the Colonial age, for they are as apt to exist in 
republics as under monarchies. 

Another of Mr. Van Buren's errors is his assumption that the tri- 
umph of the Democratic party in this country, and its long ascendency, 
were due to the action of the agricultural interest, the farmers and 
planters, who feared that liberty would be lost, should the rule of the 
Federalists be continued. "A great preponderance of the landed 
interest in every part of the country," he says, sustained " the old Re- 
publican party," and enabled it to prevent the re-election of John 
Adams to the Presidency. Now nothing can be more satisfactorily 
established than this fact, that Mr. Adams was defeated through the 
result of a local election in a place that had the least pretensions to an 
agricultural character of any in the United States. The Presidential 
election of 1800 - 1801 depended for its decision on the vote of the 
State of New York ; and the Electors being chosen by the Legislature, the 
contest was narrowed down to the result of the contest for members to 
the House of Assembly in New York City. Through the exertions of 
Aaron Burr, the Democratic candidates were chosen ; and in conse- 
quence of this victory in a great commercial town, the Democrats ob- 
tained the votes of the twelve New York Electors. This secured 
seventy-three votes for Mr. Jefferson in the Electoral Colleges, leaving 
but sixty-five for Mr. Adams. New York City was at that time the 
first commercial place in the country, having sixty thousand inhabitants. 
Philadelphia had a larger population, but it was inferior to New York 
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as a mart, and less under the dominion of commercial influences. Thus 
the Democratic or old Republican party owed its first great victory to 
the political action of a mercantile community. There were few man- 
ufactures in the country at that time, agriculture and commerce all 
but monopolizing the attention of active and industrious men ; and as 
the North was then full of farmers, and most of its votes were given for 
Mr. Adams, we see no reason for supposing that Mr. Jefferson owed his 
election to the attachment of the agricultural interest. It can with no 
show of fairness be pretended that New England and New Jersey, 
which gave their forty-six electoral votes for Mr. Adams, were less 
pronouncedly agricultural communities than Virginia, the Carolinas, 
Georgia, and Kentucky, which gave forty-five votes for Mr. Jefferson. 
The votes of Pennsylvania were almost equally divided, — eight being 
given for Mr. Jefferson, and seven for Mr. Adams. Maryland's votes 
were equally divided, five to five. And while Tennessee gave her three 
votes for Mr. Jefferson, Delaware gave her three for Mr. Adams. So 
far as appears, the various interests of the country were not far from 
unequally represented by the two parties that then contended for su- 
premacy. The division of parties was, judging from the sources of 
their respective electoral votes, rather of a sectional character than 
one of interests, — more than four fifths of the votes given for Mr. 
Adams being from Northern States, and more than two thirds of those 
given for Mr. Jefferson being from Southern States. We have dwelt 
on this point because nothing is more common than to hear it said, or 
to find it stated in books, that victory in the decisive contest between 
the old Republicans and the Federalists was won by the former through 
the favor of the agricultural interest, — a statement without any foun- 
dation in the comprehensive sense in which it is made. 

If we look at the details of the contested elections since that of 
1800, we shall not find that the agricultural interest has extended an 
undivided support to the Democratic party. Mr. Van Buren might 
have found in the history of his own State, and in his own history, facts 
that are fatally adverse to his claim of a necessary connection between 
farming and attachment to Democratic party politics. As New York's 
territory was settled, the number of farmers there greatly increased, 
and so did the number of anti-Democratic voters. The new counties, 
" Western New York," became noted for their unflinching hostility to 
Democratic politics. The country " West of the Bridge " gave pro- 
digious majorities against Democratic candidates, and it was relied upon 
to outvote the older part of the State, which was favorable to Democ- 
racy. It did so on more than one occasion. Mr. Van Buren lost the 
electoral vote of his own State in 1840, because Western New York 
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was opposed to his re-election. Since that time we have seen great 
Democratic majorities in New York City rendered unavailable through 
the heavy anti-Democratic majorities cast by the agricultural counties of 
the western part of the State. No longer ago than last year the Dem- 
ocrats were beaten in the State of New York through the hostility felt 
for their opinions by the agriculturists, while the city of New York 
voted for them by a majority that was counted by tens of thousands. 
They relied, indeed, upon their strength in the city to effect their res- 
toration in the State ; and they were bitterly disappointed when they 
found that their urban masses were not able, though voting early and 
voting often, to out-count the honest farming population. 

Yet a third error in the " Inquiry " is the assertion that there has 
been no material modification of the character and principles of parties 
in this country. The old Republican or Democratic party has under- 
gone various modifications of a very radical character. In about a 
dozen years after the election of Mr. Jefferson to the Presidency, it 
had adopted most of the Hamiltonian theories, and its practices were 
in accordance therewith. It created a second national bank, and one of 
far greater proportions than that the creation of which had so alarmed 
the old Republicans a quarter of a century earlier. It became a pro- 
tectionist party, and forced the manufacturing system on reluctant New 
England. It created an enormous national debt. It favored internal 
improvements. It created a navy, built fortifications, and kept up a 
standing army in time of peace. These were the very things which 
the Jeffersonian Republicans most condemned when the Federalists 
were in office, and yet the men who were most conspicuous in effecting 
changes so sweeping were all Jeffersonian Republicans. The adminis- 
tration of Mr. Monroe would have commanded the support of Alexan- 
der Hamilton himself. When Mr. Jefferson saw what was going on at 
Washington under the third President in succession of that Virginian 
line which he had himself founded, he must have thought that the time 
for the correction of his remark, that all Americans were Republicans 
and Federalists, had come, and that all Americans were nothing but 
Federalists. The " era of good feeling " came about as a matter of 
course ; for the Republicans had possession of the government, and the 
Federalists had possession of the Republican party. The late Mr. J. 
Q. Adams used to say that the party in opposition was a Republican 
(or Democratic) party, and the party in power a Federal party, which 
is the most rational explanation of the matter that ever has been given. 
The country ever has been governed in accordance with Federal prin- 
ciples ; and every opposition party we have known has avowed princi- 
ples not unlike to those which found favor with Jefferson and John 
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Taylor of Caroline seventy years since. The sentiments avowed by the 
Hartford Conventionists might be incorporated into the " platform " of a 
Democratic national convention this year without one man in a hundred 
being aware of their origin, while all Democrats would subscribe to 
them so long as they should be in ignorance of their source. Much 
has been said of the strong centralizing tendencies of the existing gov- 
ernment as controlled by Congress ; but it is not more centralizing 
than was the administration of Mr. Monroe, of which Mr. Calhoun, Mr. 
Crawford, and Mr. Wirt were members, — and they were Jeffersonian 
Republicans. The occurrence of the civil war may have accelerated 
the development of centralizing principles in this our day, as the occur- 
rence of the second war with England accelerated it half a century 
since. But if the second development takes place under an anti-Demo- 
cratic ascendency, the first happened when the Democratic party was 
supreme, and master of all the land. 



2. — Letter of the Hon. Hugh Mc Culloch, Secretary of the Treasury of 
the United Stales, to William Gray and others of Boston, May 22, 
1867. Boston Daily Advertiser, May 28, 1867. 

It often happens that the unofficial writings of public men assume 
the importance of state papers. A few weeks ago, after the miscar- 
riage of some liberal amendment to the Reform Bill, a private note of 
Mr. Gladstone, addressed to one of his supporters, was construed into 
a personal abdication of the leadership of the great Liberal party of 
England. Mr. McCulloch's recent letter, declining the honor of a pub- 
lic dinner tendered to him by certain citizens of Boston, has even 
higher claim to an official character than the familiar talk which he ad- 
dressed to his neighbors at Fort Wayne in the autumn of 1865. That 
speech was made and accepted as a declaration of the principles on 
which the new Secretary proposed to carry on the finances of the 
country. Having come into office in March, he could make no official 
report till December. He therefore seized an earlier opportunity to 
speak to the country through his more immediate constituents. Since 
that time the Fort Wayne speech has been more often quoted and re- 
ferred to than any of Mr. McCulloch's official papers. Cabinet minis- 
ters in this country, having no seats in Congress such as British minis- 
ters have in Parliament, seldom get a chance to speak officially, so that 
they are forced to seize upon any chance occasion which presents itself 
to get their views and purposes before the country. 

At the present time, when so much depends on the management of 



